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LANGUAGES FOR THE GIFTED 
L. Clark Keating 


Superior skill in learning a foreign lan- 
guage is frequently, though not inevitably, 
a concomitant of superior intelligence. Be- 
lieving this, at least one college that | know 
requires all freshmen whose secondary school 
background or admission credits are irreg- 
ular to elect among his subjects freshman 
English, a foreign language and a natural 
science. To remain in school thereafter the 
performance of the student in at least two 
of these fields must be B or better. The re- 
sults obtained from this procedure, which 
was not adopted for scientific reasons, but 
simply on the “hunch" of one of the deans, 
have been most satisfactory — i.e. in the 
view of the college officials, language and 
science have been a satisfactory proving 
ground, and have really separated the cap- 
able sheep from the less capable goats. 


The problem, although somewhat differ- 
ent in the case of young children is analog- 
ous, for although there are noteworthy cases 
of linguistic backwardness in normal and 
even bright children, the “word” and its 
early comprehension are closely associated 
with the gifted child. We note that he fre- 
quently speaks clearly and competently at 
an early age, in other words, that he masters 
his native tongue with apparent ease, and 
takes precocious pleasure in verbal exer- 
cises. What contribution then can the study 
of foreign languages make to the self- 
realization and development of such a child? 
Can we afford to leave language instruction 
out of his course of instruction? | think not. 
Nearly everyone agrees that any drive to 
make Americans bi-lingual must start earlier 
than it does now. Hence the enthusiastic 
adoption by hundreds of communities of an 
elementary school language program. The 
statistics are, at least in this case, significant. 
In 1939 fewer than 2,000 children were study- 
ing a foreign language in elementary school. 
By 1954 there were more than 200,000 and 
the numbers have grown astronomically ever 
since. Each year has outdistanced previous 
years in the rate of acceleration of the ele- 
mentary-school foreign-language program. 


The chief problem in all schools public and 


private, even when teachers and rooms are 
available for language classes, is one of 
time. What must language replace,—or, to 
put it less pessimistically, what subjects must 
be crammed into less time in order to accom- 
modate foreign language? Cleveland's solu- 
tion was to lengthen the schoo! day slightly 
and to allow parents who desired to do so 
to send their children to language centers, 
where they had foreign language in addition 
to their regular program. Whether the plan- 
ners were plagued with “status seekers” who 
wanted language for their children merely 
as a badge of gentility or not, | do not know, 
but in view of the uncanny ability of young 
children, even retarded children to pronounce 
foreign languages, | suspect that homogene- 
ous grouping seldom had to be employed to 
weed out the slow language learner. 


If language then seems to appeal to, and 
to be readily absorbed by, all children, the 
gifted child, who has already been clearly 
identified as such, would appear to be 
unusually well qualified for language study. 
| say study, and of course such it really is, 
but | digress to explain how little the best 
language instruction for elementary children 
really resembles study. In the elementary 
school foreign language program, grammar 
as such is relegated to the background. The 
children learn through games, hobbies, con- 
tests, songs, and storytelling, but essentially, 
and most of all, they learn by what they 
hear from their teachers. This teacher, who 
must be a native speaker of the language, or 
a genuinely bi-linqual American, must keep 
English to a minimum in the class, must, far 
more than a typical grade-school teacher, 
be capable of directing play periods, but 
without losing sight of his goal, must know 
how to say things that the children will find 
worth repeating, and must keep the group 
in a state of wanting to talk and exchange 
ideas, while making sure that English is not 
resorted to as the easy way out. 


In an ordinary, unhomogeneous foreign 
language class, the gifted child will probably 
be outstanding in ability to understand and 
to express himself. In fact, as is often the 
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case, he may even become bored during 
class repetition of phrases and situations 
already thoroughly learned. If such appears 
to be the trend in a given class, an alert 
teacher must, of course, “enrich the curri- 
culum," as the tired phrase has it, in order 
to keep the gifted child interested. Another 
solution, of course, is to be found in homo- 
geneous grouping, in which case a teacher, 
can step up the pace of the class to cover 
more than the usual extent of territory dur- 
ing the allotted time. 


It appears to me, however, that there is a 
third and relatively unexplored possibility: 
namely that the gifted child should learn 
two foreign languages simultaneously. This 
proposal may at first sound radical. It will, 
| am certain, meet with opposition from any 
one who has convinced himself, and there 
are a few conscientious persons who are so 
convinced, that the study of foreign language 
at an early age is likely to interfere with the 
learning of the native tongue. There is really 
no data to suggest that such is the case, but 
the view is rather widely held. Still, mere 
reflection will remind us that many gifted 
children have been raised not only in a two- 
language environment, but even in a four or 
a five-language environment with profit to 
themselves and no recorded impediment to 
the learning of their mother tongue. One 
thinks inevitably of the children of the old 
nobility in Europe, where it was not unusual 
for a youngster to learn four or five lan- 
guages. One also thinks particularly of Mme 
Curie, who has told of her father’s system of 
requiring the use of a different language 
every day in the week, with results that no 
one has ventured to criticize. 


If, then, a youngster is to be given the 
opportunity of learning more than one for- 
eign language, ideally one might consider 
having a short period each day for each 
language. Language A, for instance, could 
be taught at 8 a.m., language B just after 
lunch, reversing the hours occasionally or 
even weekly. This would assume, of course, 
homogeneous grouping, with classes of gift- 
ed children being taught together. But if such 
a program is not feasible, it might be pos- 
sible to profit by a local situation where more 
than one language is already being taught. 
The gifted child might be permitted to alter- 
nate his presence in the foreign language 
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classes, appearing one day in the German 
class, the next in the French class, for in- 
stance; and it does not seem too much to 
assume that a gifted child could keep up 
with the activities of both classes on a basis 
of intermittent attendance at each. Such a 
program might please the child immensely. 
If, on the other hand, any sort of resistance 
were encountered, or if any sort of frustration 
were to become apparent, the child could 
be permitted to withdraw from the one lan- 
guage to concentrate on the other. This, 
however, would seem extremely unlikely to 
happen. The results, if successful, would be 
most worthwhile: a basic knowledge of two 
foreign languages acquired at a time when 
language acquisition is for the most part 
quite literally “child's play" and not work 
at all. Contrast this situation with high school 
or college language studies, even those un- 
dertaken with the most advanced of elec- 
tronic methods, and we see at once what a 
boon we could confer on our children if we 
were to teach them two foreign languages 
at a tender age. 


Perhaps the question most frequently ask- 
ed by parents, educators, and the general 
public is: “What language should my child 
learn? German for its scientific value, French 
for its cultural value, Spanish for its com- 
mercial possibilities? Russian, because of 
Russia's current power and preeminence in 
rockets? There is no satisfactory reply to this 
question, but although most persons will 
probably believe that my answer begs the 
question, | will say here as | have done to 
parents and PTA's, that | care much less 
which language is chosen than | do how 
much language is learned. In other words, 
an educated adult can find a use for any 
second language that he knows. 

If we must get down to cases, it is prob- 
ably advisable that a chiid who is to learn 
two foreign languages should learn two of 
the languages most commonly taught in our 
schools and colleges, that is German, or 
French, Spanish or Russian. All four of these 
currently studied languages will open doors 
for the child when he grows older, perhaps 
merely the door to travel, perhaps the door 
to diplomacy or trade, but of this | am cer- 
tain: all language skills do open doors. The 
smallness of our jet-age world is proverbial, 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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IMPLEMENTING ENRICHMENT 
THROUGH A CURRICULUM CONSULTANT 


Gladys Grimjes 


During the school year 1955-1956, a com- 
mittee composed of administrators, super- 
visors and classroom teachers met at various 
times to study how the classroom teacher 
might better meet the needs of the gifted 
child. After reading general literature, and 
recent research in regard to programs in 
other cities, the committee decided to use 
the method of enrichment in the regular 
classrooms plus partial grouping in subject 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


Classically provisions for the gifted are 
categorized as acceleration, special grouping 
or enrichment. Many communities ascribe to 
the philosophy of enrichment. However it is 
no accident that various researchers have 
referred to this term as a smoke screen be- 
hind which the administrator can hide. 


The sensitive teacher, aware of how she 
might enrich the program for a given gifted 
child is still faced with the problem of find- 
ing the time to do the necessary research in 
a specific field of interest, and subsequently 
to obtain the materials that will help meet 
the needs of a specific child. 


With the many calls on the teacher's time 
as she functions on various committees relat- 
ed to her school, furthers her own training, 
and handles the large classes in her charge, 
it becomes apparent that additional assist- 
ance is needed if enrichment is to be more 
than a lip service term. The Fort Dodge Pub- 
lic Schools have solved this problem through 
the appointment of Miss Alice Grimjes who 
acts as consultant to the teachers at Fort 
Dodge, helping them with problems in any 
and all ways. 


We know of some schools where parents, 
using Public Library facilities, have been 
helpful to their children by functioning in 
capacities similar to that of Miss Grimies. 
We are certain Miss Grimjes’ article will 
prove of interest to many schools throughout 
the country and to parents cs well. 


areas in junior high school. By these means 
they hoped the gifted child would be stimu- 
lated and challenged to work to the limit of 
his capacities. They agreed, as a committee, 
to use the term “rapid learner” instead of 
“gifted”. 

A consultant was employed in the fall of 
1956 to establish the enrichment program in 
the regular classrooms in grades 4-9, mainly 
in four major subject areas of mathematics, 
science, social studies and language arts. 


Four means of identification used in screen- 
ing were tests of mental ability, achievement | 
tests, teacher evaluation and school records. 
Children with an |.Q. of 120 and above were 
to be included in this program. 


A Curriculum Center was established at 
the Board of Education Building. At this 
center, the consultant has to date accumu- 
lated a great number of excellent biograph- 
ies, reference books, books on travel, pro- 
fessional books and magazines, scientific 
kits and displays, all for use in the class- 
rooms by students and teachers. 


Request forms are completed by the teach- 
er and sent by means of the school delivery 
to the Curriculum Center. These forms state 
the teacher's name, school, child's name, 
age, grade and a brief summary of the topic 
on which the teacher would like additional 
material, or a title of a book as listed on 
the bibliography sent -to each teacher from 
the Curriculum Center. The consultant through 
the use of materials at the center, or use of 
the facilities of the public library fulfills the 
teacher's request and sends the material to 
her for use in her room. 


The consultant periodically confers with 
the classroom teachers in the different build- 
ings as to individual interests of students 
included in the program, and to units of 
work that are being taught. She makes sug- 
gestions to the teachers of enrichment activi- 
ties, such as, projects within the classroom, 
topics for research, notebooks, creative activi- 
ties, and uses of community resources. Both 





Miss Grimjes is Consultant for the Rapid Learner Program of The Fort Dodge Public Schools, lowe. 
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independent and team activities provide 
good opportunities for challenging rapid 
learners to make maximum use of their poten- 
tialities. Class discussions and group plan- 
ning are good basis for starting and main- 
taining enrichment. 


The real purpose of enrichment of the 
classroom is meeting the needs of each in- 
dividual child. The purpose is not to replace 
the regular classroom curriculum, but to add 
to it so as to provide experiences of a 
greater variety. 


There are times when some children finish 
their regular study materials before others 
in the class and ask, ““What can we do now?" 
This is the time when the classroom teacher 
needs to be able to recognize the individual 
needs and differences of her pupils, and 
supply these students with a variety of stimu- 
lating activities which will appeal to their 
special abilities. 


It is hoped that through the reports given 
by the rapid learners, through the class 
projects and enrichment activities in general, 
that some of the knowledge will “rub-off" 
onto the slower pupils in the class. In return, 
through close association with children of 
their own age, and developmental level, the 
rapid learners will learn how to live and 
work comfortably with others. As has been 
noted, “gifted children need especially to 
learn the techniques of sharing and working 
together in class on common problems. As 
part of their preparation for successful adult 
living, they need opportunities for their de- 
viations from the average to serve as aids 
rather than handicaps in learning how to 
get along with others.""* 


It-is apparent that the classroom teacher 
is really the initial contact with the rapid 
learners. She must understand the behavior 
of these children, the characteristic traits 
and their individual interests and needs. The 
work of the teacher is described by Cutts 
and Mosely in this manner, “Your job as a 
teacher is to see that the child explores many 
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fields of knowledge and that, if his interest 
is caught, he has an opportunity to try him- 
self out, is challenged to improve, and recog- 
nizes the improvement which he makes.'? 
True enrichment comes when the pupil 
acquires increased understanding of a sub- 
ject and puts this understanding to use. 


The consultant organized four classes in 
foreign languages for the rapid learners in 
the elementary grades this past school year 
as part of the enrichment program. A class 
in German, mainly conversational, was 
scheduled after school once a week, sixteen 
weeks for twenty sixth graders. A class in 
French for twenty fifth grade pupils was set 
up in the same manner and two classes in 
Spanish for forty fourth graders. Because the 
material taught in the classes was new, inter- 
esting and challenging, the project seemed 
very worth while. 


It is realized that a new program intro- 
duced into any school system takes time to 
develop, and is always in the process of 
being built—never finally formulated. It is 
also recognized that no one method of 
organizational provision can most effectively 
meet the needs of all the rapid learners. 
Wiles tells in his book, ‘Results must not be 
forced. In reality, it is the creation of an 
environment which promotes teacher growth, 
that will enable the official leader to work 
effectively with individuals.'’* 


The enriched program of classroom in- 
struction results in a better educational pro- 
gram for all the pupils in the class. Con- 
sequently, teachers strive for the primary 
objective of good teaching, that is, to enrich 
the school program in order to enable stu- 
dents to achieve maximum growth and 
development. 


Although the classroom teacher is the key 
person, it is desirable to employ a consultant 
in order to give assistance to the classroom 
teachers in providing maximum opportuni- 
ties with a rich variety of instructional mate- 
rials. 





1 Connecticut State Board of Education, Education for Gifted Children and Youth (A Guide for Planning 





Programs, Bulletins, No. 77) Hartford, Connecticut, 1956, p. 16. 
2 Cutts, N., and Mosely, Nicholas, Teaching the Bright and Gifted, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 





Holl, Inc., 1957, p. 144. 


3 Wiles, Kimball, Supervision for Better Schools, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, pp. 105-106. 
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We think all of you may be interested in 
hearing of two projects in full swing at 
Georgetown Day School, in Washington, D. 
C. This school, owned by the parents and 
directed by Mrs. Agnes O'Neil, is deeply 
interested in the development of challenging 
approaches to the education of gifted chil- 
dren. Parents, faculty, and to a considerable 
extent the children themselves contribute to 
this development by reaching for horizons 
not commonly explored at the elementary 
school level. As a normal routine, the student 
body attends the National Symphony Con- 
certs for children, visits the Library of Con- 
gress, the various art galleries in Washing- 
ton, and the many museums which provide 
frequent opportunities for research and en- 
lightenment. Washington provides a natural 
milieu for this sort of enrichment which it 
would seem a sin to overlook. 


However, two exceptional programs are 
underway which are worth watching. Per- 
haps the “Parents Newsletter” of October 
expresses best the content of one program 


the like of which is extremely rare. Let me 
quote from it: 


“TOM'S EXPERIMENT WITH GREAT 
LITERATURE AND THE VERY YOUNG CON- 
TINUES A SECOND YEAR.” Parents of G.D. 
S. eight-year-olds may be surprised these 
days to find their child toting home a copy 
of the llaid or the Old Testament or a volume 
of Shakespeare's plays instead of the tradi- 
tional third-grade reader. The results of Tom 
Panzera's 1958-59 experiment with teaching 
this age level from the great works of litera- 
ture rather than from the familiar and simpli- 
fied textbooks was so successful—in terms of 
classroom interest as well as end-of-the-year 
test scores in spelling, vocabulary, and com- . 
prehension of material—that he is continu- 
ing the same technique this year on another 
group of children. Taking into account the 
fact that Tom had the privilege of launching 
his experiment last year with an unusually 
well-endowed and well-grounded group of 
youngsters, the school will reserve its full 
evaluation of the approach until the end of 
the current year. While recognizing that the 
children of this age group do not compre- 
hend all that they read, Tom believes that 
exposure to good literature from the begin- 
ning is a vital factor in engendering and 
nourishing an appreciation of such material. 
The group is encouraged to play and work 
daily with words—familiar words and excit- 
ing new ones. Trips to the Folger Library 
and the Library of Congress are scheduled 
throughout the year—both as spurs to class- 
room work and, as Tom says, for the fun 
of it.” 


You will ask yourselves, certainly, what the 
parent reaction could have been. Knowing 
several of the parents, | can testify that they 
wholeheartedly support the continuance of 
the program this year. True, they agree it is 
the gifted teacher who could manage the 





Readers are urged to share ideas that may be of help or interest to parents. Please send contributions for The 
Parents’ Page directly to: Mrs. E. J. Dryer, 3616 Davis St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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material — or even attempt it — and they 
realize that the children did not gain adult 
insight into the nuances of these classics. 
But there is unanimous agreement that the 
children did profit enormously from the ex- 
periment, and that all of them are conscious- 
ly aware of the beauty of fine literature as 
would have been impossible, to any substan- 
tial degree, had standard texts been substi- 
tuted. 

A tale of one of the book sellers in town 
is rather fun. He vows that when an appari- 
tion about three feet high appeared to him, 
earnestly seeking a “Portable Shakespeare” 
to take on a vacation trip, he thought he had 
been working a bit too hard . . .! But the in- 
credible creature refused to vanish, and 
grinned a happy assent when he gathered 
his wits sufficiently to gulp: “You could only 
come from G.D.S. What is going on over 
there NOW222" 

A second project, underwritten in part by 
foundation funds, has enabled a group of 
nine year olds and a group of twelves to 
explore on a different front. The entire classes 
each had a week in upper New York State 
this fall, studying the wonders of nature and 
of man. The programs included introductions 
to biology and geology with a local high 
school teacher, fossil hunting with the direc- 
tor of a local museum, the more realistic 
aspects of farming with the county agent, 
and a trip through the General Electric plant 
in Schenectady, among other things. There is 
considergble evidence of heightened aware- 
ness and increased capacity for observation 
in members of both these groups, who have 
reported verbally and thru written papers 
on their experiences. The three faculty mem- 
bers involved in these expeditions feel the 
effort was well justified by the results, the 
children were greatly stimulated in social as 
well as academic ways by the group trips, 
and the parents hope every group in the 
school will have the opportunity for a com- 
parable experience. 
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If you dream of making provision for such 
challenges for classes to which your children 
belong, the message would seem to be: stop 
dreaming and get the show on the road— 
you will be glad you did! 


ad * * 


Many of you will want to read: “The Case 
for Basic Education,” edited by James D. 
Koerner, with an introduction by Clifton 
Fadiman, which has just been published by 
Little, Brown, and Co., as an Atlantic Month- 
ly Press Book. The stated purpose of the book 
is to improve American education at the 
grade school and high school levels. Al- 
though it is not specifically directed to the 
education of the gifted, and, in fact, specifi- 
cally is not so directed, parents of gifted 
children will find a great deal of interest 
in it. To the degree that all children receive 
a better quality of education, so will the 
gifted. This book cannot fail to stimulate the 
kind of hard thinking all of us must do, to 
be true to our trust. 
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ENIGMA OF “GIFTED” SEEN IN NEW POPE* 
By Malvina Lindsay 


The humble relatives of Pope John XxXiIll 
who came from their village in the Alpine 


foothills to attend his coronation were by 


some standards a striking contrast to the 
aristocratic Pacellis of Rome, who were in 
the forefront at the funeral rites for Pope 
Pius XII. 

Yet each Pope as a child must have shown 
some of the gifts that led to the Papal throne. 
However, it would have been especially 
hard to have spotted these in little Angelo 
Guiseppe Roncalli of the village of Sotto il 
Monte. For he was a “late bloomer,” showing 
no early promise at school; he came of poor 
peasant parentage; he lacked at home the 
cultural environment believed to have much 
effect in motivating young children to de- 
velop their talents. 

The new Pope's career adds further to the 
enigma now engrossing parents and educa- 
tors—the why of the gifted child. Why should 
one child out of 13 in a poor farm family go 
on to become a professor of church history, 
a linguist, a brilliant clerical diplomat, a 
Cardinal and a Pope, and the others con- 
tinve in their traditional pursuits? 

* * « 

This question in some form has often been 
asked of other figures in history. One answer 
is that a divine force is responsible. Whether 
or not this is accepted, it is natural—and 
practical—to seek the means by which this 
drama is enacted, 

Some who stress inheritance of talent 
would probably try to dig up an aristocratic 
ancestor to account for Pope John. But one 
of the chief exponents of the inheritance of 
mental ability, Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
London, who stresses brain cell structure and 
“inherited genes” as accounting for human 
capabilities, believes the right combination 
of these, may be found almost anywhere—in 
“village Hampdens,” “mute inglorioos Mil- 
tons” and presumably village Popes. What is 
needed is to find means to detect them. 

In the talent search in this country much 
emphasis is put on children’s early home 
background. This, it is believed, has much to 
do with awakening a child's mental curiosity. 


One theory—that which relates achievement 
to an “N” factor which gives drive to ambi- 
tion—holds that such drive usually has its 
inception in the preschool period and is pro- 
moted largely by attitudes of parents, 
mothers particularly. Also today, schools are 
given a big role in spotting and developing 
talent, through psychologists, guidance coun- 
selors and trained teachers. 

7 « « 

Angelo Roncalli apparently lacked all 
three, He trudged a dusty mountain road to 
school, his parents being too poor to afford 
a bicycle. His mother had to call on relatives 
to assemble the clothes needed to outfit him. 
He is reported as easy-going in his studies, - 
and as having been given notes of censure 
to take home. Yet he went on to graduate 
from seminaries, to be ordained a priest, and 
to begin his long, slow climb to the Papacy. 

A few lines in the Pope's early history re- 
veal something of the why and how of his 
achievement. Apparently he had a mother 
of ambition and resourcefulness behind him. 
His father had looked forward to having his 
third child and eldest son help on the farm 
but made no objection when the boy, at age 
11, said he wanted to become a priest. Pope 
John has said of himself: From the moment 
| was born | have never thought about any- 
thing except to become a priest.” 

Thus was "N" achievement working in him 
early. His forces were never scattered. He 
knew where he was going. Moreover, while 
his home background lacked cultural ele- 
ments, he was given spiritual backing there 
in becoming what he wanted to be. 

Who knows but what there was also the 
encouragement along the way of one or 
more teachers—even though not equipped 
with charts, scales, aptitude tests? It is pos- 
sible that they and others of his early super- 
iors had the alertness and the good sense 
to recognize in him a gift that, while not 
obvious or dramatic, was to be one of his 
greatest sources of power. This, which he has 
attributed to “Divine Providence,” he has 
described as an ability to “care more about 
what unites than what divides or creates 
contrasts.” 





"Reprinted from the Washington Post and Times Herald, Washington, D. C. 
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A teacher does not work very long with 
gifted children before he finds that his major 
difficulties lie not in dearth of materials, 
equipment, buildings, nor in methodology; 
his troubles spring out of certain mistaken 


amma 
“efforts. 


| am not suggesting a revolution of society, 
nor even of education, but | believe that we 
shall not teach our highly endowed children 
properly until we cease fostering the problem 
we are trying to solve. We must establish 
those conditions which are essential to the 
growth of gifted children, which will neces- 
sitate changes in our attitudes and pro- 
cedures. We shall not make the needed 
changes if we assume that mediocrity is 
somehow better than superiority. 


The most eficacious thing that we can do 
is to provide gifted pupils with gitted feach- 
ers. Flow can we expect the unproficient to 

“develop proficiency in children; the_com- 
placent and naive fo teach discernment; the 
ignorant to promote love of learning? In 
speaking of the superior teacher, | am not 
thinking of rare and lofty distinction (though 
such_does , but of beffer fhan average 
intelligence, of special study in the field 
tcught) of broad general education, of the 
personality traits appropriate to the vocation. 
A superior teacher does, necessarily, possess 
an imposing set of qualifications, for his task 
is imposing in its demands. 
































As we have been wasteful and unjust in 
our neglect of the gifted pupils, so have we 
been wasteful and unjust toward gifted 
teachers. They, no less than the pupils, have 
been resented, depreciated, and frustrated, 
their ideas often appropriated and used 
without acknowledgment. Their time and 
energy have been dissipated upon trivial 
assignments while vital matters of teaching 
calling for intelligence and learning have 
gone neglected. They know, with the peculiar 
sympathy born of experience, the problems 
of the gifted child. Unless strict attention is 
paid to the qualifications of the teacher, any 
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GUIDANCE FOR THE GIFTED 
Iris Chew 


program for superior children will founder. 


It has not been the fashion of late years 
to speak much of subject matter, yet the 
learned teacher has incalculable resources 
of motivation. The leading minds of the past 
and present are his allies. The record of 
human experience offers endless parallels 
and suggestions for any problem which be- 
sets us. The gifted child, with his quick grasp 
of techniques of learning, is able to find 
delight and profit in study too difficult for 
the slow learner. Many a “problem” of 
motivation has arisen out of thin or poorly 
presented subject matter. 


The more we know of the child's ideals, 
the more we know how fo teach him. Inex- 
tricably interwoven with the development of 
his potential are his concepts of human 
values. Are his beliefs and ambitions com- 
patible with his abilities? In this connection 
let us consider three types of problems fre- 
quently found among pupils of superior 
ability who are in danger of under achieve- 
ment because of the perversion and super- 
ficiality of their governing concepts. 


“Success” worship is one of the chief of- 
fenders. It is not easy to persuade a person 
that his success is unsubstantial; perhaps, for 
him, no success at all. If high marks have 
been taken at face value and have been 
made requisite to self-esteem and parental 
approval, effort will be made to get the 
marks, irrespective of what they represent. 
Choice of easy, instead of needed, subject 
matter, rationalization and unscrupulous ex- 
cuses, demands for easier work, recourse to 
cheating are resultant evils. These pupils 
have been taught, directly and indirectly, to 


- avoid risk, to repeat themselves, to evade 


the measurement which would reveal short- 
comings. Throughout the course of study of 
any pupil must run a thread of moral fiber: 
he must be taught to accept his limitations 
and failures as well as his successes, to accept 
with grace the distinctive achievement of 
others. High school “leaders” occasionally 
show an appalling lust for power and place, 





Mrs. Byron Chew teaches advanced English in Tucumcari High School, New Mexico. Her essay was awarded 


first prize in NAGC's Fifth Annual Essay Contest. 
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usually unhappily matched or surpassed by 
a like greed on the part of their parents. 


Popularity is an ever-present variant of 
misconceived ideals, accepted far too un- 
critically as proof of merit and adjustment. 
It is a cruel thing to warp the natural desire 
of the young for love and approval into 
yearning for popular acclaim. Not only does 
the popularity-smitten pupil miss the realities 
of friendship, but he frequently conceals his 
intellectual interests, degrades the quality of 
his work, fails to forge a respect-command- 
ing code of values. In resolving the difficult 
and often painful tensions of the individual 
and the group, the pupil needs the guidance 
of the discerning adult possessed of the long 
ethical view. Adults whose ethics have not 
yet outgrown the mutual-league stage, who 
are governed by expediency, despotic or 
servile as the occasion indicates, will only 
do harm. 


Thirdly, we have the pupil who allies him- 
self with a gang or clique in a little huddle 
against the world. Sometimes by patient, 
consistent treatment of him as an individual, 
understanding of what makes him that way, 
we can increase his self respect and assur- 
ance and lead him out into the human race. 
He may even become a champion of human- 
ity, and turn his aggression against its 
“enemies,” Certainly if he is tabbed as an 
odd-ball, an egghead, a brain, the sense of 
tloneliness and isolation which has driven 
him into unreasonable and unethical loyal- 
ties will be intensified. 


What can we count on in working with 
these and other problems of bright children? 
For one thing, we have a society which is 
dedicated, no matter how often it falls short, 
to an ideal of the worth of every person. 
We can make reasonable appeals to public 
opinion; it expects us to have something to 
say to it from time to time. Within the pupil 
himself, we can count on intelligence, usually 
accompanied by emotional and physical 
health. He is sensitive, but not brittle. He 
will thrive in an atmosphere of honesty, 
achievement, and devotion to excellence; he 
will be bored with slowness, incompetence, 
windbags, and sentimentality. 


We should stop apologizing and defend- 
ing ourselves and get to work! 


COMING SOON... 














The Annual convention of The National 
Association for Gifted Children. This year 
the meetings will be held in Florida, the 
latter part of April. Watch for announcement 
of exact dates, in the next issue of the 
Quarterly. 


* * * 


The sixth training sessions of Traveling 
Science Demonstration Lecture Program for 
Science Teachers. The dates of this session 
are January 4-March 25, 1960. The sessions 
are sponsored by a grant from the National 
Science foundation in cooperation with the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. This is a 
wonderful opportunity for science teachers. 
In addition to the training, they will receive 
a loan of demonstration apparatus valued 
at approximately $1200, supplementary 
literature, reimbursement, plus payment of a 
$75.00 per week stipend, plus $15.00 per 
week for dependents up to four and $55.00 
per month housing allowance. Interested and 
qualified science teachers are urged to con- 
tact NAGC, who have been invited to recom- 
mend persons. 


* * *x 


The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, in which NAGC is par- 
ticipating. The gifted child is of concern to 
nineteen states on list of thirty-nine topics. 


LANGUAGE FOR THE GIFTED 
(Continued from Page 48) 


but still there are those who view language 
with little or no enthusiasm. To such persons 
| would say: ‘I know of no bi-lingual adult, 
no matter what language he has learned, or 
what circumstances enabled him to study it, 
who does not use and enjoy using that lan- 
guage, and there are few persons who do 
not manage to put all their languages to 
profitable use. If the word “gifted” is to 
have any significance in this twentieth cen- 
tury world, let us make certain that the gift 
of tongues is included, for this gift in these 
days is ours for the taking. 
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THE GIFTED AND THE TERMINOLOGY DILEMMA 
Donald W. Russell 


Most professional people sooner or later 
discover that they have become slaves to the 
terminology which is most commonly used 
in the area of their bailiwick. The classroom 
teacher finds that proximity with the grad- 
vate school of education yields a coating of 
nomenclature which exudes uncontrollably in 
teachers’ lounges and at parent-teacher con- 
ferences. The school administrator, hardened 
by the rigors of new building construction 
and scheduling dilemmas, mouths forth a 
jargon which staggers new school board 
members and completely mystifies mister 
average taxpayer. The measurement special- 
ist goes into partnership with the guidance 
counselor and they cook up a language all 
their own, which in turn is appended by the 
director of special education and the school 
psychologist. In all this the layman feels as 
lost as you do when the physician describes 
your particular malady in multisyllabic medi- 
cal terminology which, as far as you know, 
might mean anything from a simple infec- 
tion, immediately correctable, to fundamen- 
tal deterioration which smacks of no hope. 


An example of this labelling license is 
found in the sub-division of Special Education 
which concerns itself with the mentally gift- 
‘ed. The highly intelligent child is referred 
to by so many categorical terms that laymen, 
and a goodly percentage of professional 
educators, begin to understand thoroughly 
the reaction of the old woman in the shoe. 


THE GIFTED IS CALLED MANY THINGS 


Genius, Talented, Prodigy, Exceptional, 
Superior, Precocious, High |.Q., Rapid Learn- 
er, Gifted etc. are only a few of the terms, 
colloquial and professional, which are used 
quite interchangeably to mean the same 
thing. “Bright” has been, and will continue 
to be about as oft-used a term as any; how- 
ever, many people prefer to up the candle- 
power and say “Brilliant.” 


A plea for the acceptance and use of one 
term would appear to be in order. Such a 
plea would be in the interest of consistency 
and the general reduction of confusion. Se- 


lecting such a term necessitates pushing other 
terms to the side, which naturally pricks the 
pride of the proponents of such cast-offs, 
He who hesitates is lost, therefore let's begin 
the discard pile. 


The term “Genius,” as all teachers know, 
denotes that which every parent has at least 
one of, Many early writings dealing with the 
classification of intelligence used the terms 
“genius” and “near-genius” quite freely 
when referring to superior or above-average 
intelligence. ‘However, “genius seems to 
have gathered a great deal of semantic 
coloring and presently is used more in refer- 
ence to only the exceedingly high intelligence 
level—the realm of the astronomical 1.Q. 


“Talented” is a term used very broadly by 
most people, yet quite definitively by certain 
groups. The basic factor to keep in mind is 
that a talented person is not necessarily a 
highly intelligent person. An individual with 
very average intelligence can have one, and 
possibly more, pronounced abilities, which 
through practice, have become highly de- 
veloped skills. Such a person can be referred 
to justifiably as “talented,” but this profi- 
ciency does not presuppose a markedly high 
level of general intelligence. 


“Prodigy” is a distant cousin of “talented” 
and most commonly arises when an advanc- 
ed degree of skill in a particular endeavor 
is evidenced by a person who has developed 
that skill at a very early age, and who in 
many instances has been subjected to a very 
disciplined type of motivation. Moreover, the 
“prodigy” is not inevitably endowed with a 
great amount of intelligence. 


The term “Exceptional” continues to be 
used very loosely. The highly intelligent per- 
son is often referred to as exceptional, which 
is perfectly true, in that he is distinctly differ- 
ent from the average. However, the distinct 
difference is also true at the other end of the 
scale with the slow learner, and he too is 
rightly classified as exceptional. In most 
circles when the term “exceptional” is used, 





Dr. Russell is Professor of Education, at the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
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the intent is that it be considered a blanket- 
type term. Specifically, the study of excep- 
tional children generally encompasses the 
following categories: 1. The mentally gifted. 
2. The mentaly retarded. 3. The physically 
handicapped (speech, sight, hearing, crippled, 
etc.). 4. The psychologically handicapped. 
All of these areas of exceptionality fall un- 
der the convenient heading “Special Educa- 
tion.” 


“Superior” is a relative term implying a 
comparative picture. When a person is 
classified “superior,” we would like to know 
to what, whom, or what group he is super- 
ior; and according to what criteria. The 
professional literature often indicates de- 
grees of superiority, such as “Highly Super- 
ior,” “Moderately Superior,” as differentiat- 
ed from just plain superior—whatever that 
may be. A person may be markedly superior 
to the majority of his peers in a specific 
mental ability such a verbal comprehension, 
and at the same time be equally inferior in 
the area of spacial relations or memory. The 
looseness of the term limits its usage in most 
cases to broad generalization. 


“Precocious” carries with it the “pre-cook- 
ed" idea—the early ripening concept—which 
obviously relates the term to “Prodigy.” The 
precocious child is commonly understood to 
be a child who evidences marked mental 
development at an unusually early age. End- 
less arguments ensue over the question of 
how broad the term actually is. Beethoven 
has been referred to on occasion as “‘precoci- 
ous,” because at the age of four he was an 
accomplished pianist and had begun to com- 
pose music. This indicates a “precocity” or 
early developed talent in music but gives no 
assurance that he was precocious in all, or 
even more than one area of intelligence. 


A “High 1.Q." may be anything, depend- 
ing upon what it is higher than. The five 
year old child whose 1.Q. is 112, and there- 
fore is allowed to enter the first grade via a 
local educational policy, finds that his par- 
ents are elated. You see, their neighbor's five 
year old child tested 109, which was below 
the 110 cut-off point. Obviously, both 1.Q. 
scores are above average; yet, at the same 
time, are not what can be classified as high 
1.Q.'s in the way that we commonly think of 
high levels of intelligence. 


“Rapid Learner’’ tends to lean in the right 
direction as a term directly related to intelli- 
gence. Probably the most general definition 
of intelligence is that it is one's innate capac- 
ity to learn. Therefore, if a person finds 
marked facility in learning situations and 
comprehends quickly, we are quite justified 
in thinking that person is highly intelligent. 
Actually, “Rapid Learner” is a term which 
has come into vogue as a convenient 
antonym to “Slow Learner.” 


“Gifted” connotes a quality conferred by 
nature or fortune. The term can be interpret- 
ed two ways. First, it can mean that a person 
may be gifted along a particular line of 
endeavor, such as a gifted musician, artist, 
or writer. Here, in applicable synonyms would 
be “talent,” “faculty,” or “knack.” Secondly, 
it can connote a broad endowment such as 
a compositely high grouping of mental abili- 
ties. It is this latter connotation which seems 
to describe best the person with a high level 
of intelligence. In other words, the gifted 
person is a person with a high quality and 
amount of mental capacity conferred by 
nature. 


In addition to the terms aiready mention- 
ed there are several combinations offered in 
the professional literature, most of which are 
accompanied by a wide variety of adjectives. 
For example, our old friend the “Rapid 
Learner’ on various occasions appears as the 
“Able Learner,” ‘Fast Learner’ or “Superior 
Learner.” The word “Exceptionally” is work- 
ed over-time and thrown in apparently for 
emphasis as seen in “Exceptionally Bright,” 
“Exceptionally Intelligent,” “Exceptionally 
Able” and “Exceptionally Endowed.” Some 
writers like the broadness of “High Ability” 
or the simplicity of “Mentally Advanced,” 
while others seek sophisticated uniqueness 
in terms such as “Accelerants” and “Maxi- 
mally Bright.” 


A PLEA FOR ONE TERM 

There seems to be little if any justification 
for this multiplicity of terms. If Mr. and Mrs. 
John Doe are told by the school system that 
John Doe, Jr. is a gifted child, naturally they 
become inquisitive as to what the authorities 
on the subject of giftedness are propound- 
ing. Probably they will eventually surmise 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Bigelow, G. F. “Who Should Teach The 
Gifted?" Journal of Teacher Education. 10 
(June, 1959) 30-1. Advocates that superior 
teachers with a number of intellectual virtues 
teach the superior. The teacher should ex- 
emplify the role of the gifted student who 
has simply kept up with his studies, be dedi- 
cated to teaching, capable of originality, 
and versatility. 





” * 


Brown, A. “Learning About Individualized 
Teaching.” Educational Leadership. 16 


(March, 1959) 346-50. Describes program for 
gifted in Overland Park, Texas. Suggestions 
include placing more than one gifted child 
in a classroom, encouraging the teacher to 
follow individualized teaching, appointing a 
committee for gifted in each building, and 
fostering a closer working relationship 
among the teachers of the gifted. 
* * * 


“Gifted Students and Principals Don't 
Agree.” Phi Delta Kappan. 40 (May, 1959) 


325. Reports on a study of 1,879 Students, 
the 1956 winners of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. Students and prin- 
cipals were surveyed to determine the ex- 
tent to which provisions for the gifted were 
considered good and adequate. 

* * * 


French, J. L. “Significance of the Devia- 
tion 1.Q. for Exceptional Children.” Phi 
Delta Kappan. 40 (May, 1959) 325. Indicates 
that one of the major limitations of the use 
of a ratio |.Q. is that the standard deviation 
of the index is not considered constant for 
all ages. Examples are given illustrating need 
for a conversion formula. 
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Longnecker, D. D. “Dream Come True 
Through a Summer School.” Ohio Schools, 
37 (April, 1959) 14. Describes a summer pro- 
gram for 170 students from 20 schools. 
Course offerings included speed reading, 
how to study and take examinations, appre- 
ciation of the arts, and backgrounds in 
American Democracy. 


* * * 


Martinson, W. D., and Stamatakos, A. 
“An Attempt to Motivate Potentially Superior 
Students.” School and Society. 89 (April, 
1959) 173-5. Reports on a study of two sv- 
perior college groups. Authors attempted to 
determine if recognition, correspondence, 
and individual study materials resulted in 
superior performance and extracurricular 
participation. Conclude that commonly ac- 
cepted modes of stimulating students is open 
to question, since no significant differences 
in achievement were found. 





* * * 


Maybee, G. D., and Myers, L. L. “How 
Can the Junior High School Best Provide for 
the Academically Talented Students?” 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin. 43 (April, 1959) 19-23. 
Suggests the teacher have an above average 
1.Q., be tolerant of new ideas, willing to let 
students proceed on their own ability, and 
be able to accept non-conformity. 








* * * 


McNally, W. W. “Motivation: Key to 
Guiding the Gifted.” School Executive, 79 
(February, 1959) 72-3. States that if the child 
is challenged from the beginning he learns 
good work habits. Primary grade discovery 
is urged. 





* > * 


Parsons, Cynthia. “Arithmetic for the Gift- 
ed." The Arithmetic Teacher, 6 (March, 1959) 


84-7. Indicates that gifted should be stimu- 
lated and motivated to reach highest level 
of achievement. Children resemble adults in 
that they like to do that which they know 
how to do. Suggestions are given for fourth 
and fifth grade children which are self moti- 
vating and self directing. 
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MENSA 


MENSA is an organization whose age 


range covers the span from 8 to 72. Even 
of greater interest is the Qualification for 
membership. Persons interested in joining 
must meet the unique requisite of being able 
to score above 99% of the population on a 
standardized intelligence test. MENSA serves 
as a research agency, polling their members 
on current questions. Secondly they concern 
themselves with the position of the intelligent 
in society. Such questions are asked: Does 
society make the best use of able people? 
If not, why does it deny itself an obvious 
advantage, and how can the difficulty be 
overcome? Research investigators who seek 
subjects of high endowment find volunteers 
among the MENSA membership. Monthly 
meetings are held in the homes of members, 


who take turns in presenting papers. 





The Secretary, 

The National Association 
for Gifted Children, 

409 Clinton Springs Avenue, 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


The booklet “Your Gifted Child” ( Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 371—1958) 
has recently been published in this country 
by Her Majesty's Stationery Office, and | 
have been most interested to read in it about 
your Association. So far as | know, no similar 
association exists in this country, although 


there is certainly need for one. 


| am a member of a small society (about 
600 members), called Mensa, which is inter- 
ested, among other things, in the position in 
the modern world of people, young and old, 
who have high intelligence. | enclose a leaf- 
let giving details of the Society and also 
copies of its two publications, the Mensa 
Proceedings and the Mensa Correspondence. 
You will notice that in the latter (of which | 
am editor) | have made a few remarks about 
Bright Children in the course of a book re- 
view, and | intend to follow these up with a ~ 
short notice of “Your Gifted Child.” 


| shall be very pleased to receive informa- 
tion about your Association, and should be 
particularly interested to see a copy of “The 
Gifted Child Quarterly.” Such information 
as you send me | shall pass on to the mem- 
bers of Mensa. They have all been “gifted 
children,” many have gifted children of 
their own and know of others. Some of them, 
| am sure, will want to sponsor an Associa- 


tion in Britain similar to your own. 
Yours sincerely, 
Basil Mager. 


Editor, Mensa Proceedings 





The above letter is one of several com- 
munications which have reached NAGC. 
Persons who are interested in MENSA mem- 
bership are invited to contact NAGC, or 
MENSA. Mr. Victor Serbiakoff is Honorary 
Secretary of MENSA. His address is Flat one, 
6, The Paragon, Blackheath, . London,S.E.3, 
England. 
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Notes and News 
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IN ILLINOIS 

Dr. Roy Grahm has been appointed 
Special Consultant for the GIFTED CHILD 
program, in the Illinois State Department of 


Education. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 

13.4% of all advanced placement students 
in the United States have gone to Harvard. 
Of those receiving the three highest grades 
16% attended Harvard. Students receiving 
advanced placement credit in three subjects 
are given sophomore standing. Grades of 
five receive credit sansquestion. Grades of 
four are given credit only if requested by 
the student. Students receiving grades of 
three are credited when approved by the 
Professor of the Introductory Course, in a 


given course. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

For the third summer, St. Paul's School, at 
Concord, will offer Advanced Studies Pro- 
gram. Approximately one hundred boys wil! 
be given the opportunity to select a course 
from sixteen being offered during the period 


of June 25 to August 6. The program also 
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provides internship for college undergrad- 
vates who are interested in secondary school 
teaching, and for high school teachers inter- 
ested in working with exceptional students, 
correlating public and private education. 
Interested persons are invited to contact Alan 


N. Hall who is Director. 


* + * 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Dr. C. D. Killian heads a Commission in 
North Carolina, which will study existing 
provisions in the State, appointed by the 
Governor and the State Legislature, and 
make further recommendations for the educa- 
tion and training of the gifted child. 
IN OHIO 

John Slaymaker of Wittenberg College 
has accepted the position of Consultant un- 
til a full time Director can be found. As of 
November Ist the Ohio State Legislature 
approved a budget of $250,000.00 to be used 
for encouraging and developing special 


programs of education for gifted children. 


* 7. 

The next meeting of the Greater Cincinnati 
Council of NAGC, a discussion meeting, will 
be held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Steinberg, 3905 Larchview Dr., November 
30, 1959, 8:30 P.M. This is an open meeting, 


friends and members are invited. 





In both the States of Ohio and North 
Carolina full time Directors for the Gifted 


Child program are being sought. 
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A PROGRAM OF ENRICHMENT FOR THE ABLE CHILD 
Darroll A. Waller 


We teachers and administrators are con- 
stantly evaluating our educational program 
and procedures to see how we can better 


| serve the children and our community as we 


—— 


— 





consider these to be our goals. Since our 
district philosophy is “Take each child where 
he is and take him as far as he can go in 
the allotted time," we often ask ourselves 
“Are the opportunities that we are giving 
each child commensurate with his abilities?” 
“Is each child being motivated to achieve at 
the highest level of his capacity?’ We have 
taken some searching looks at our own 
school, schools in our district and neighbor- 
ing schools. We have concluded that with 
our physical education and music programs 
we are serving some special talents and the 
remedial reading program is serving those 
with reading problems. There are also schools 
nearby for the mentally retarded and the 
physically handicapped. But what are we 
doing for the able child? What is being done 
to challenge the top ten per cent of our 
school children? Are they being adequately 
provided for in the present program? 


In an effort to answer these questions, 
approximately three years ago we conducted 
a series of tests and studies of our top stu- 
dents and drew these conclusions: 


1. Many of these more able students were 
achieving below their capacity level. 


2. Many had developed poor study habits. 


3. Some had inferior reading, writing and 
spelling skills. 


As a result of this study or inventory, a 
meeting with members of our faculty and the 
administrative staff was held to discuss the 
possibilities of some additional type of pro- 
gram that would offer more challenge to 
these able students. All of the contactea 
personnel were in favor of some type of 
enriched instruction for the able student, 
providing it could be undertaken with the 
existing faculty, funds and classrooms, This 
program would have to fit our unique situa- 
tion and meet the needs of our own school 
population. With these limitations in mind 
the following program has been worked out 


over a period of the last three years. 


We selected the top 15% of our fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades as our able students. 
This identification was done on basis of 
group and individual intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, patterns of progress and 
levels of achievement as indicated in cumu- 
lative records, and teacher recommendation. 
The intelligence scores ranged from 110 to 
142. These groups were taken from the class- 
rooms for special classes in the areas of sci- 
ence, language arts and research. These 
special classes were responsible for their 
classroom work and for bringing back to the 
classroom reports and experiments concern- 
ing their special class work. Following is a 
brief resume of how the classes have prog- 
ressed during this three year period. 


During the first year due to limited space, 
time and personnel the principal had the 
special class for one period a week. As he 
was especially trained in science this area 
was chosen for special instruction. At the end 
of the year it was concluded that the added 
interest the program had instilled in the 
students warranted more time, effort, and 
space for the next year's program. 


During the second year a full time remedial 
teacher was added to the staff. This allowed 
the librarian, who had previously handled 
remedial reading, to help with the special 
classes. During this year the librarian, reme- 
dial reading teacher and the principal all 
helped with the special classes. Since there 
were more available personnel the special 
classes met more often and the scope of 
instruction was broadened to include science, 
music, literature, government and explora- 
tion. The students were grouped according 
to area of interest rather than by grade level. 
At the end of the second year we evaluated 
our program and concluded that in addition 
to offering needed stimulation to our able 
children, one of the most interesting results 
was an upgrading of all instruction in our 
building. Some of the tangible results of this 
increase in the overall instruction were: 


1. Research groups in each of the fourth, 





Mr. Waller is Principal of the Greenacres El. School, Greenacres, Washington. 
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fifth and sixth grade groups composed 
of the top third of each room were en- 
couraged to go to the library at special 
times to work on projects involving the 
use of reference materials. 

2. Slow learners and remedial students 
were encouraged to use library books 
more widely. We have a special time 
scheduled fo" our remedial students in 
which they read library books and refer- 
ence books at their level and gave re- 
ports on the material covered. 

3. A library club of America was formed 
which included all students in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. This was done to 
stimulate our pupils to read more books 
and to develop sound reading habits. 


4. Alibrary assistant's club was organized. 
This included about two pupils from 
each room. The purpose was to help 
the library to better serve the school 
and to help members learn the me- 
chanics of library work and the con- 
ception of library services. 

5. Teachers throughout the building have 
become more conscious of the develop- 
ment of specific learning skills in subject 
matter areas as well as reference and 
study skills. 


A more intangible result was the increase 
in interest by all students in reading for 
specific information. The increased number 
of oral and written reports volunteered by 
pupils and the ever rising demand for more 
reference materials on specific areas tend 
to show this. Also, there is indication of add- 
ed respect shown by his peers for the pupil 
who applied himself to learning: pupils in 
general seem to pay closer attention to these 
reports given by other pupils and then seek 
their help and suggestions in working out 
their own reports. Pupils tend to work with 
partners or small groups more now than 
before. 


We are now beginning our third year of 
enriching our program with the special 
classes. This year’s program will include 
more testing in order to more objectively 
determine achievement gains. Due to a new 
addition of six classrooms enabling our 
library to expand to an adjacent classroom 
and our remedial teacher to move from a 
storeroom into a classroom, there will be 
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more available space. The classes will meet 
daily for an instruction period and at ap. 
propriate times in the afternoon for further 
research depending on the students’ interest 
and the caliber of his home room work. We 
also expect to utilize more of the faculty 
and their specific talents and interests as 
follows: 


1. The librarian, who has special training 
in research, will teach skills in this area. 

2. The remedial teacher, who has special 
training in Literature and English, will 
teach in the language arts area. 

3. The Principal, with special training in 
science, will teach science and research. 

4. The special music teachers will instruct 
in that area. 


5. All staff members are planning to 
handle various units of study in any of 
these major areas in which they have 
special skills and interest. 


The program so far has increased the edv- 
cational provisions of our school in that it 
has instilled in a majority of the pupils the 
desire to improve their knowledge in their 
areas of interest. Following the completion 
of this year's program we hope to do some 
statistical research with our test results which 
should more concretely measure any special 
learning for which the program may have 
been responsible. The special classes may 
then be incorporated into the curriculum of 
the other elementary schools of our district. 


THE GIFTED AND THE 
TERMINOLOGY DILEMMA 


(Continued from Page 57) 


that the authorities who speak of the “Rapid 
Learner,” the “Mentally Advanced,” the 
“Precocious Child” and the “Brilliant” are 
referring to the mental giftedness of their 
Junior. However, the confusion therein, covu- 
pled with the ludicrous aspects of so many 
specialists referring to the same thing by so 
many terms, produces a reaction in Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe which we should be eager to 
alter. Therefore, herein is a simple plea for 
consistency of terminology, the response to 
Which can be implemented by a whole- 
hearted adherence to the one term which 
seems to best suffice—GIFTED. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The past two years have seen the develop- 
ment of many programs for bright and gifted 
children. We have progressed from an era 
of concern over the problems of identifying 
the gifted into an era where something is 
being done for our talented children. 


The public schools have come forward 
with many new types of programs in an 
attempt to provide for the bright child. 
Special classes are today part of practically 
every high school in the country. Hardly a 
report on public education appears which 
does not recommend the establishment of 
classes for rapid learners. Acceleration is 
being practiced wisely. The old notion of 
grade skipping fortunately has not regained 
its former popularity. Enrichment has become 
a major tenent of the philosophy of every 
good teacher. 


Programs are being organized outside of 
the schools. The Berg Foundation of Chicago, 
Illinois has done much in aiding the estab- 


lishment of science classes. Junior Leagues 


throughout the country have sponsored pro- 
grams to encourage the development of 
bright children. In Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
the Junior League has established a Talented 
Youth Program to promote better identifica- 
tion and provisions for all talented children. 
The widespread use of community resources 
is truly a new development. 


The great increase in interest concerning 
the gifted child is not temporary. Sputnik 
awakened the nation to the need for better 
provisions for our talented youth. The con- 
tinued Russian successes have firmly cement- 
ed the concern of American people in the 
fullest development of the ability of all of 
our children. 


The annual meeting of the NAGC will be 
held in Florida. The exact dates and the 
program of the meeting will be announced 
in the next issue of the Quarterly. This should 
be our best annual meeting. Please plan to 


attend. 
4 


WALTER B. BARBE, President 
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: A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
; WITH : 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF AFFILIATED GROUPS 


e CRORE HHO SEH EH HEH HHH HEH EE 


The NAGC was founded in the fall of 1954 
by a group of educators, administrators, and 
psychologists, whose knowledge of the litera- 
ture on gifted children and the needs in this 
field, led them to the conclusion that a con- 
certed effort should be made nationally for 
the purposes of: 

1. Stimulating and encouraging interest 
and research in the gifted, including 
the guidance, developmental, remedial, 
preventive instruction related to educa- 
tion and training of the gifted. 


2. Making available and spreading scienti- 
fic information concerning the gifted. 


3. Encouraging study of the problems of 
the gifted by all members of the asso- 
ciation and promoting better practices 
of working with the gifted. 

4. Giving classroom teachers opportunities 
to participate in the study of improved 
methods of working with the gifted. 

5. Publishing and reporting scientific and 
experimental investigations as well as 
practices that will result in improved 
methods of working with the gifted. 

Instrumental in the formation of NAGC 
was the fact that many programs throughout 
the country did not endure. During the past 
twenty-five years a number of programs and 
practices which schools initiated for gifted 
children, have been discontinued, for rea- 
sons not related to the merits of the program. 
Investigation of these programs has indicat- 
ed that though the programs themselves may 
have been highly successful in meeting the 
needs of the community and its gifted chil- 
dren, there was inadequate support of the 
program on the part of both the professional 
staff and the lay community. 

More recently many more schools have 
made provisions for the gifted. These pro- 
grams have repeatedly been evaluated as 
successful in terms of the mutual enthusiasm 
they have engendered, on the part of all 
concerned. Unfortunately in some instances 
excellent programs fail to spread even with- 
in a school system. A strong local NAGC 
group with membership composed of both 
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professional educators as well as parents 
and other interested individuals helps pre- 
vent good programs from being abandoned 
and makes more widely known programs 
which have proven successful. 


Today there is a heartening increase of 
interest in the gifted. To an extent, under- 
standing of their needs has commensurately 
grown. However in some schools identifica- 
tion of the gifted has led to a policy of bur- 
dening the gifted with mounds of “busy 
work.” This not only sets limits on the time 
they may have for creative original contr- 
butions, but may also drain the energies of 
gifted children to devote themselves to these 
activities. 

There are parents of gifted still making 
comments such as: “I wish my children were 
only average, | didn't ask for them to be 
gifted."’ The implication is that problems are 
greater, and someone's happiness [the par- 
ent's or child's) less because the child is 
gifted. 

It becomes apparent that both the profes- 
sional and lay groups working with the 
gifted have much to learn if today's gifted 
children are to attain maturity motivated 
by a desire to use their talents. Identification 
and education alone do not guarantee that 
the gifted will apply their trained skills. 
Rather than a rejecting, rigid, non-tolerant 
atmosphere, a climate characterized by ac- 
ceptance and understanding is needed if the 
gifted are to achieve somewhere near their 
maximum potential. 

Communities becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for acceptance and understand- 
ing of the gifted are forming local affiliated 
NAGC chapters. In reviewing the origins of 
NAGC groups a variety of patterns become 
evident. 


WAYS IN WHICH LOCAL AFFILIATED 
NAGC GROUPS HAVE BEEN FORMED 
I. UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS HAVE FORMED 
AFFILIATED NAGC CHAPTERS 
In at least one community a group of col- 
lege professors formed the first board for the 
local NAGC chapter in their community. As 
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membership broadened, students were ad- 
mitted. Many of these were teachers in the 
local schools who returned to their own 
school districts and interested their col- 
leagues as well as the parents of the gifted 
children in their classrooms, in the local 
NAGC. 


Il. SCHOOL PRINCIPALS HAVE TAKEN THE 
INITIATIVE IN FORMING NAGC GROUPS 


In some schools where the proportion of 
gifted is high, principals have realized the 
importance of impressing parents with the 
fact that their children had endowments that 
surpassed the average. Principals observed 
the tendency of the parent of gifted whose 
children's friends were of similar capacity 
to devalue their own children, mistakenly 
of the opinion that the child was merely 
average. 


Ill. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS FORM LOCAL 
NAGC GROUPS 


In school districts which are populated by 
large numbers of professional persons, super- 
intendents have taken the initiative in form- 
ing local NAGC groups. Initially in-service 
training workshops were held for the teach- 
ing staff. This was followed by requisitioning 
purchase orders for a group school member- 
ship (that additional copies of the NAGC 
publications be made available in the 
schools), and individual memberships for the 
supervisory staff as well as each head or 
principal of a school. Next parents were 
invited to membership. The stress was re- 
peatedly made that membership is open to 
all interested in helping children learn to the 
best of their ability. It has been reported 
by both parents and teachers alike that as 
understanding of the gifted increased, a 
more able job is done with all the children 
in the classroom or home. 


IV. PARENTS CAN FORM AN AFFILIATED CHAPTER 


In some communities parents have banded 
together and formed local NAGC groups. 
Ten friends, relatives, and neighbors can 
form such a group. Meetings are often held 
in the homes of various persons, or when 
scheduled during the day, in the teachers’ 
study room of the local school. Members of 
the group take turns presenting book re- 
views, or reporting on papers they have read 


of value and interest to those wishing to 
learn more about the gifted (the columns of 
The Gifted Child Quarterly provide source 
material). When these meetings are sched- 
uled in the school building, teachers who 
have a free period are able to attend. Others 
sometimes find it possible to “borrow” a 
gifted child from one of the upper grades 
to supervise the activities of the younger chil- 
dren whose teacher is attending the gifted 
child study group. In addition some parent 
groups have arranged enrichment activities 
for the children. These have included art, 
music, literature, foreign language, and sci- 
ence clubs. 


V. OTHER ASSOCIATIONS HAVE BEEN 
INSTRUMENTAL IN STARTING NAGC GROUPS 


There are communities with local NAGC 
groups who held the initial meeting as a 
result of interest in the gifted on the part of 
an older, more established group, a women's 
club, service organization, or education 
association, When a first meeting is held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of a 
local education association, this can then 
become the annual joint meeting of the two 
organizations. In one community, the local 
NAGC initially met with the regional edu- 
cation association (after 20 teachers had sign- 
ed a petition, indicating they were interested 
in attending such a meeting). Since then, 
though a variety of meetings are held by 
the local NAGC group throughout the year, 
the annual meeting is always a joint one. 
Those desiring to start a group in this man- 
ner can contact their local superintendents 
to find the date of the next education asso- 
ciation meeting, the name of the person in 
charge, the method for establishing a perma- 
nent section to meet on the gifted annually, 
and proceed accordingly. 


ACTIVE LOCAL NAGC GROUPS 
ARE NEEDED 


Through the contributions of the gifted we 
enjoy the beauty and riches afforded by 
present day culture, our lives are longer, 
more pleasant, more comfortable, their con- 
tinued achievement makes the possibility of 
world peace more assured. For your future, 
and all that is dear to you, learn more about 
the gifted. Contact NAGC, volunteer to form 
a local NAGC chapter in your community. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETINGS OF LOCAL 
NAGC GIFTED COUNCILS 


1. Panel discussions by: (a) gifted children, (b) their parents, (c) their teachers, 
and moderated by a teacher, a professor, guidance advisor or a member of 
the community at large. 


2. The results of the annual NAGC contest in your particular part of the coun- 
try. These essays can be read by the contributors, then discussed by the 
audience. 


3. An open meeting titled ‘‘Come And Share Your Ideas.” 
4. Presentation of current findings in the literature by members of the group. 


5. Calling upon community resources, utilizing the talented persons in your 
community to discuss how to encourage the child: 
A. Who is musically gifted. 
B. Who shows art ability. 
C. Who has indicated a mastery in the field of Language Arts. 
D. Who is interested in Science. 
E. Any others along similar lines. 


6. Resource people in your own community who work with gifted children in 
specialized programs if there are such. 


7. Paid speakers. 























Benefits for Schools and Communities Where Local 
National Association for Gifted Children Sections Exist 


1. Continuous ongoing evaluation of program. 
! 2. Opportunity for teachers and staff to exchange notes, acquire new ideas. 


3. Opportunity for parents to gain further insight into how they can most effectively guide 
the development of the child’s talents. 


4. Vehicle for acceptance of program, both on the part of professional educators and the 
lay public. 

5. Help in preventing the adoption of practices which might be unsuited to a given school. 

6. Help in preserving good practices and encouraging more widespread knowledge of good 
procedures, 

7. Assistance for the school and community in keeping abreast of current programs, practices 
and research recommendations. 

8. Providing current copies of THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY, plus various additional publica- 
tions and bibliographies to interested groups and individuals, 

9. Sponsoring of local awards for the annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 


10. Providing speakers and program assistance to other educational and lay groups interested 
in the problems of the gifted. 
For further details on how to start a local NAGC Section please contact 








NAGC HEADQUARTERS 
409 CLINTON SPRINGS AVE. CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 
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| AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 1960 
CONFERENCE 
The Gifted Child Quarterly .........+++.$5.00 
GOS COUN nc cccivecess errr rrr . 1.50 
(Published Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter) 
Isaacs, Ann F., The Needs of Today's Gifted 
RE: écniktacsnnivews Meaeeee iene) Ce 
(pamphlet) ON CHIILDREN 
List of Books and Pamphlets on the Education AYA YOURE 
and Psychology of Gifted Chikdren ..... .25 
References from The Literature on Gifted <n ANNIV>> 
\ COE ciwecenacsececwadsaus secceee ae 
July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 WE ARE PARTICIPATING IN THE 
Annotated Bibliography based on GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE 
References from The Literature 
on Gifted Children ..... acted .. 1.00 HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
OOP a SEEN eee CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
In addition, various reprints, booklets and 
, pamphlets are distributed te NAGC members. MARCH 27 TO APRIL 2, 1960 


| SELF-SELECTION 
) ‘BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





Frontiers of America Books 
by Edith McCall 

A skillful combination of low reading levels will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd 

| with high interest levels! Three exciting, graders can test their new-found reading 


factual books on a third grade reading level, skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
yet eighth graders needing remedial help Net — $1.88 each.* 


Log Fort Adventures ©@® Steamboats to the West @ Hunters Blaze the Trails 





: New French-English Book for Children — A rrip to Paris, 
S$. - by Terry Shannon 
vas 2. ke,» . A gay, delightful introduction to easy beginning 
ie e8 ss French. Over 150 French words and phrases with 


= 
e 
. 


* e.° na! oO _ Pronunciation and translation. Delightful continuity 
ie y makes this the easiest introduction to a second lan- 
“ goons we guage. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 32 pp. Net — $1.88.* 








5 
cy 
= The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment : A 
% e = PN petoes ta, seltpols and 
zak cr ibraries. oth, side-sewn, 
) Bitititwai te Pi t SS reinforced. Send for new 
full-color catalog and in- 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, III. structional guide, 
Teemnenantl 
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9-59 5 fax 





WHAT NAGC DOES 


. Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
. Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

. Plans National Conventions. 

. Helps subsidize programs at all levels. | 
. Encourages research. 

. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
. Serves as a clearing house. 

. Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 
. Helps schools get started on their programs. 

. Aids parents of gifted. 
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FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY 
JOIN NAGC 





MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohio} @ 





























Date 
Name ' Telephone Number 
Home Address. 
Street City Zone State 
School, Business or Profession 
—- 
We welcome you as: Me 
AN INDIVIDUAL A GROUP Gitted 
$5 a Regular Member $25 a Regular Member kinnati 
$10 a Contributing Member ——_—$100 a Contributing Member scriptio 
——____$25 a Sustaining Member ——____$500 a Sustaining Member er mor 


—___$100 a Life Member 


——__$1000 a Patron 
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